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introduced into the materia medica ; viz., by carefully watching and 
ele by the bedside, andl 

criterion is good as far as it goes. 

a mineral spring, we ¢ 


SARATOGA, WATERS.—NO. Mo: 
Sin,—The subject to. whieh 
readess on: the present occasion, is the Of the 
By many practitioners these are considered. es nothing more ner-lesn 
thanan agreeable and generous laxative, and beneficial, in casen of 
&e. But, that. ther: am 
other gaalities that simultaneously co-operate with the aperient effect of 
all doubt, and should be. _ 
ng ana to decide, 4 priors, what must be 0 effec 
of The samme of « specimen’ thick saline, 
| or principally chalybeate. We of 
cpnfidence when two or more constituents are found ia combination, pro» , 
| vided we are acquainted with the modus operandi: of these substances 
when administered by themselves. But every medical man knows thers 
ee linia to this mode of reasoning. How often has the practitioner 
boon at the augmented, diminished, or less 
some wholly unlocked for 
So of mineral waters. Chemical analysis can soon decide’ the emaet 
medicinal nature of a new spring, independently of: clinical observation: 
There ére three reasons for this. Many: medicines, such‘as:onyé 
gum-tesins given i pills, capsicum, ginger, thee 
Mineral waters, on the contrary, as: may be inferred from! Deo j 
sorbents of the stomach, without any previous: p 
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bloodvessels, and to the minutest branches of the secretory 
bs ¢ How widely different these two modes of operation must 4 all 
can readily understand. 2d. Chemical analysis cannot appreciate the 
mutual or qualifying effects of the i ients on each other, as above 
stated. 3d. In the language of Dr. James Johnson, of London (Econo- 
my of Health, p. 224), “ Mineral waters contain, in all probability, 
many agents which we ‘cannot imitate by artificial combinations: ‘This 
tical 


is proved by — day’s observation. Thus, the saline, 
mineral waters, wi 


roduce ten times more effect than the 


the vi , just east of 

Our wine gallon, or 231 cubic inches, at 

Chloride of sodium (table salt), 385 aus 1.5, 
y 


e of potass, a trace, 


_ grains, 
soda, 3.5, Solid contents, 597.963 grains, — 
of soda, 8.982, Carbonic acid gas, 311 inches, 
Bicarbonate of magnesia, 95.788, Atmospheric air, 7, ™ 
Carbonate of lime, 98.098, Gaseous contents, 318 cubic inch- 


knowledge, been completed. It is finely Gavored water, and has 
many properties similar to those of the 
alone would do much towards continuing the present immense resort to 


there is a spring on the premises of Judge Walton, in 
the village, which has lately been cody dah and 
sewly curbed, by which the fresh water has been 
shut off from the mi , and it is now considered both by vill 
strangers as a new fountain. It is, indeed, a beautiful water. 


id. its containing only, 1-4 or 1-5 the amount. of 
ee the Old Congress. Numerous globules of the gas are 


materials artificially - and mixed. ‘The same is true with re- 
—— chalybeate springs. A grain of iron in them is more tonic 
twenty grains exhibited according to the pharmacopoeia.” At page 
215—* It does not follow, however, that waters contain no active ma- 
terials, because'chemistry is unable to detect them. Powerful agents 
may be diffused in waters which are incapable of analysis, or destructi- 
ble by the process employed for that purpose. The only sure testis 
experience of their effect on the human body.” | 
~ With these qualifying remarks on the proper estimate to be put on 
chemical analysis, I proceed to lay before your readers the iti 
of some of our principal springs ; and, Ist, the Old Sprig 
dway: 
te of iron, 5.075, es. ; 
The analysis of Putnam’s New Congress Spring, some 40 rods north : 
ing properties r springs y es 
seems to have two 
excellent article for bottling, and it hes fallen ingo the -hands of gentle- 
inea-who; | believe, design :to give it circulation... ‘The results.of ap 


ia Albany by Professor Emmons, i would insert, but the jetors will 
probably have the process repeated before giving it to the publi 
This fountain has a great notice during the winter, and has 


ties 
lieved, will add greatly to the medicinal resources and permanent 


beate springs, of which there are several, are more tonic and less ape- 
The length to whic ve extended this paper forbids my enlarging. 
The sore satements would show tht thse eters ae Spe 
rient, diuretic and deobstruent. Shay alee 
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American Dentistry. 
n proved by possess penen a 
AMERICAN DENTISTRY. 
| To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
| Dear Sir,—lIn a late number of your valuable Journal my attention 
The matter contained in it is such as scarce a moment’s notice, 
; shown on the part of its author to misconstrue and 
of motives, in giving publicity toa letter and | 
| hich seem to have had the magical effect of arous- 
| ire. At first sight I had concluded to give it no 
the injured innocence of the American dentists, 
the unprovoked attack upon a “ yous Sewer : 
question has attracted the attention of the numerous 
of Journal, from having found a place in : 
ge: a matter of choice with me, but th 4 
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that led to the publishing of the communication from Mr. Nasmyth, to 
which Dr. F. has sdlioe many and such ill-founded exceptions, but 
likewise correct, for their benefit and my own exculpation, the mistakes 
of Dr. F. relative to my note accompanying the letter in question. 
And now. first, for the motives which led to its publication. 

You will recollect, Mr. Editor, that soon after receiving Mr. Nas- 
myth’s letter, 1 was reading some parts which | consi of interest 
to yourself, when you requested it of me for publication. I! objected, 
and gave, as my reasons, that it was ‘not written by the author with the 
intention of ever being given to the public ; at the same tine remarking, 
as a further objection, that it contained matter which was in itself of a 
private nature. This, you will recollect, was overruled by yourself, as 
you remarked that you were anxious to give it to your readers, as it 

, valuable in tion regarding the state of dentistry in Europe. 
‘then consented, with the proviso that you would allow me to strike 
out such parts as I considered objectionable. Accordingly it was soon 
after published, with the addition of a few explanatory lines by me. I 
there, unfortunately, gave utterance to that unhappy expression which 
the vivid imagination of Dr. F. has tortured into a pointed insinuation. 
If I have been guilty of a most heinous offence in innocently saying 
that some dentists withhold the most im t discoveries from the pro- 
fession, it consists merely in conveying the correct idea that a man’s rea- 
sons for his own actions are better known to himself than to others ; but I 
would here utterly disclaiin any insinuatiun, any sinister motive, 
under the offensive expression which has proved so fertile a subject for 
invective to Dr. F. Mr. Editor, 1 have now given you, in a few words, 
a correct, certainly, if not a satis , explanation of the introductory 
note that has subjected me to such , and, | must say, ungentle- 
manly treatment Dr. F. 1 will now ask your patience for a few 
moments while I reply specially to some statements in Dr. F.’s article, 
which, if not exactly incorrect, vary so widely from actual facts in my 
ion, that I feel called upon to lay them before your readers, that 
they may give their decision upon them. For however pleasant and 
F. to malign a young practi- 
f, or foreigner, if he pleases, I feel it no less a duty on my part to 
sustain myself, so long as I can do it without resorting to direct : 
ay f inqui the gentleman, if, when he refers to “ those regu- 
larly bred to the profession,” he is to be understood as alluding to those 
dentists who are members of the Massachusetts Medical mpg Me 
$0, the gentleman must be aware that members of this Society are 
to communicate all discoveries or modes of treatment that they may 
deem new or of importance to the profession. Again, Dr. F. knows, 
as well, if not better, than myself, that several members of this Society 
compel their students not only to $500 and upwards, but like- 
Wiad bonds, of thelr word of honor, to divulge to or 
we, others what they consider the secrets of the profession, before 
Setting them to submit to the ‘same terms. Those practitioners whe 
13 bw mensbers of the aforesaid Society before the passage of 


— 


y 

no obligation to apply the law to themselves ; but surely 
who first the law, and exerted himself to the utmost regarding 
it, should show us the example by strictly adhering to the 
Society of which he would force all others to become members. 
F.’s mind seems to admit the truth of te ay ta when he says, in.e 
semi-apologetic tone, that, although each lit improvement in the treat- 
ment of diseases of the teeth, &c. is not published in periodicals until it has 
been fairly tested, still they will all appear in due time, either in. this 

in another form. What i 


to the world. Again, Dr. F. says, that “ they { i. e. 

bred} do not choose to spread abroad their 

columns of a 

the means 

would condemn, a 

prevail in such 

abroad, 

ference to the 

harm, in 

other publications the most advantageous modes of medical treatment. . 
I would again advance the fact regarding the late Dr. Hudson, of Phile- 


principles for the benefit of his cotemporaries, those 

in dental I may say, without fear 
ind him no one in this country 60 

to instruct, and so well qualified, from observation and experience, 
to be useful to the student.” Dr. Fitch, “author of the most/compre- 
hensive work on the teeth ever : 
presses himself i H. 
attended to the 
lJabore of Dr. 
city, but 
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the by-law which makes it necessary for dentists to become members of 
which he published years ago, stated that he ha ing 
him the manuscript of a systematic 
but in order to obtain some European works which are not to be had ia 
this country, and to avail himself of some other advantages for com- 
pleting the work, its publication had been deferred longer than was first 
mtended. This work, Mr. Editor (which, no doubt, contains all the ia+ 
provements both in this country and in Europe, in the treatment of the 
diseases of the teeth, &c.), has, if I mistake not, never. yet been giver 
nd wi wo em- 
nent American dentists, to corroborate my statement. E. Parmley, in'e 
note to Dentologie, says, ‘‘ We have cause also to regret that the late 
Dr. Hudson, of Philadelphia, did not, during his lifetime, embody hs 

Gorn an ext to a science, were almost entirely 
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or unknown. To remove this mass of rubbish, to obliterate bitter and 
widely extended prejudices, was the task of Dr. Hudson. How well he 
performed his duty, can only be estimated by a reference to the state of 
ot che tine be colamenced his practice, and when he was 
taken from it by the hand of death. Previously to his time, nearly all 
the talent among the dentists of this country was directed to the makir 
and inserting of artificial teeth. Dr. Hudson taught the possibility 

the immense advantage of preserving the “7 teeth, instead of suffer- 
ing their loss and resorting to artificial ones. 


‘and performing timely operations upon any.of those which might become 


For a great many years, to equal his operations has been the highest 
ambition of none expected to excel them.” 
Fully aware of the _ and well-merited reputation of the senior Dr. 
, I would take thi 

which came under my own immediate observation, and which shows, in 


i 


4 
ip 
rf 
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the filling, even after the lapse of so many years. 
. F., senior was the principal, and, I may say, almost 
tist in Boston ; and from my own grandfather, Dr. 

the only dentist of note in hiladelphia, at the same time, 
y other, guilty of being a igner by bi would 
pa De tribute stating that he 
done much to raise the profession to its present stand in Boston, and 
him we are indebted for many valuable improvements in our art ; but 
I must likewise state it, as my opinion, that science would make but 
slow progress if every individual who wished to acquire each new im- 


provement was to pay not only a large sum, but likewise pre- 
vented from divulging it to others without exacting the same terms. 
ver knowledge I have been able to n in this coun- 


Communicated to me any of their peculiar methods of operating. 


attending to the dentition | | | | 
of the teeth might be prevented, and that by continuing our attentions i 
praise and admiration of all who witnessed or experienced its beneficial 
effects. His name was soon placed as first amongst all those who prac- 
tised dentistry in this country. This reputation he always retained. 
I was consulted, some two years since, by a gentleman who had em- 
pioyed Dr. F., senior. On examining his teeth, I found two cavities 
with gold. Their appearance was such as would indicate, to a 
casual observer, that the operation had been but recently — but 
had been filled by Dr. F., senior, 
nt day, notwith- 
r our predecessors, 
try, either in ng of cavities, or in man ring 
teeth, I have paid for it; and whatever confidence may have been placed | 
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operation, to provent the bleding of the gum during the 
Sir, do You appreciate. the of the 
simile: 

I must again advert to Dr. F.’s incorrectness, to use the mildest 
‘term, ‘regarding the new instrument mentioned in a former number of 
tpt Journal. This instrument does not happen to be that to which 

rt. N. alludes, but one which Mr. G. Combe brought to me from Eag- 
‘land, the invention of Mr. Ww. Robertson, a distinguished dentist in B 

| ine! of two parts, 
Dp posite dire 
me point 
erence in the 

» from the cir 
tooth, it is 
Peps, and conse 
sli 
or 
ber of your Jc 
nstead of Birn 
th sent me, 
Concluded th 
notice to 
bad no idea of 
>, of the 
superior 
sent teeth m 
i as my own 
your reade 
for the 
that Dr. F, 
P considers su; 
ho, I regret x 
rch 
@ gentlema 
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vaunted as a modern discovery iple of the hydrostatic press 
When a magnifyin glass is fitted into a hole in the window-shu 
of a dark room, and the light which is admitted is received upon a 

of white paper held at a certain distance, a beautiful but inverted pic- 
ture of everything before the glass is formed on the paper. The repre- 
sentation of the scene without is so true to nature that artists sometimes 
avail themselves of this method to make a correct landscape. The 


t from g : 
Pot at the focus to intercept the light and make the image visible ; 
and 3, a covering to keep the parts in situation. ‘The eye is j such 
an instrument, consisting of all these parts, besides others which cannot 


water which becomes a magi’ bythe sap of the 


contained ; 3, the ale ens, which the prin magnifier ; and 
oes by so many that it has the 


1. The first its "which is the window 
, is called the cornea, and resembles 
fitted to the outer case or white | ¢ 

be to the watch-case. 


a, nea or | aqueous 
¢, crystalliné lens, or principal magnifier; d, \ 
| 
\ 
Rection of the Eye. 
rest transparency, and as it is not intersected by skins, the enl 
vf the pupil is not interrupted. 
8. The crystalline lens, or of 
coats, placed under each other like the liths of an onion, and these are 
again more compactly arranged as they approach the centre. In ani- 
| mals which live in air, the principal magnifier resembles a common burn- 
ing glass, but in fish it is either round like a pea (a sphere), a 
3 slightly flattened (an oblate spheroid), or a pea elongated (a sachate 
sper) This is contained ed in a transparent case, ed, 
which passes in front of the Magnifier, leaving an unattachec 
part between them, called the canal of Petit, for the purpose of allow- 
fig it to be moved beckward and forward for proper adjustment. 
4. About’ three fourths of the hollow globe of the eye is filled with 
water contained in transparent cells, which prevent the contents of the 
eye from running out when wounded. The fluid of the opened 
y then escapes, and the form of the eye is preserved. On a pri 
ships are constructed, divided into various com- ~ 
yartments, ‘one of which, only, fills when a plan started, while the 


i! 
g 


ive their nourishment, care is taken to avoid the 
retina ; for though they are close to each other, not cay. Fe 


one to 
ter, with the exception of a solitary vessel that 

spot which is blind. and wich hich does not 

re the precautions requisite for vision. After there is 20 
afin 
backward in the form of a star 


image is on the inner layer of the retina, which is covered 
ex ins in 


image or semi-opaque 
substance to intercept it, so the light passing through the magonifiers of 


the eye inust fall on a similar substance before it can form an image. 
An image of the coarser vessels of the net-work, a with- 
ered tree exhibited on a screen, will soon appear, if when the eye is di- 
side of the line of vision. The vesse heighten 


count of the proportion of the nervous expansion they cover when 
an ordinary image. ‘This representation . anp-tnaainap 
pressure on the vessels by a swelling of the nervous fibres, 


The 


on 
by the finest skin in the body, called the coat of Jacob. 
intercepted ibrati 
fibres 
cated 
side, 

a, 
ing with a y 
tina in man, around 

arrangement i mi- 
nute objects, for the: 
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a gelatinous mass, which, from a fancied similarity to melted glass, has 
been called the vitreous humor. In the structure of these cells, and the 
be magnihers just descnbed collect the light im_such a manner tha 
leaf after the soft part has ben eaten away by insects. From the net- : 
work appearance of these vessels, the whole nervous expansion has re- 
ceived the name of the retina. As —— procéeding from a magic 
‘ Jantern or through the magnifier into a room, would not form an 
\ 
bei 
of the opposite 
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end of a wire causes a greater vibration than on the middie. In 
to give nourishment to these fibres, as well as to form the meshes of 
net-work above described, a bloodvessel enters with the optic nerve, 
in its course it avoids, by passing round it, this yellow spot, which is 
most sensible part of the eye. care which has been taken to 
the trunk at a distance is also extended to the branches, for no 
vessel is permitted to approach this delicate structure and in 

We sometimes see a portion of the net-work of the fibres 
globules floating before the eyes, when they have been 


exposed to a bright light, as after riding, when the is covered 
with snow. The cause of the apparent imotion seems to be this. As 
other nerves become erected, so the nervous fibres or strings become 
erect or tuned like a musical instrument, in order to be ia @ pro- 


per condition for distinct vision. Should there be any unusual 
of the reticulated vessels, or any displacement or deficient energy of the 


As the image of a grain of sand or a still smaller must be very 
minute, when represented on the retina, a very slight tension of the 
Strings would the bodies, to which we refer, seem to pass over a 

t space. 
One ofthe greatest in modem physiology, ithat of Sir C. 
Bell, who ascertained that there are two sets of nervous fibres—one for 


justing the appara 

effected. Magendie, an eminent French physiologist, found that whea 
the nerve of the eye was cut across, the animal became as 

I have noti pressure on one part of the retina conveys an 
of one of them on the outside, the circle of light which is thus pro- 
daced will a lf I press above, 


light, but will convey falsé impressions, when, during their erection or 
tension, they come in contact with bloodvessels, nervous fibres, or glo- 
bules, out of their natural order. 
objects are communicated to the brain, while the mandates of the will 
are conveyed from the brain by the other. Each of the organs of the 
senses is supplied with different nervous fibres, one set for sensation and 
the eye, the light will always be opposite to the finger. | thus 
account for erect vision, although tn of objec i the 
retina. if with dose picture were not in- 
verted, everything would appear u down. 
From the inverted picture on the retina, and from the facts that chil- 
dren miss the « et which they grasp, and that a person who hes 
been born blind, after restoration to sight by an operation, could not ef ie 
hough is obvious that the-eyes of children ere not perfect 
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siderable time after birth, and that eyes which have been couched are 
ived of the use of the princi remarkable that the 
as soon as it is hatched, without any education of the 
pick up a seed with unerring certainty, and the 
in correct directions at the very first attempt. con 
vinced by the sense of touch this when 
y immersed in water it will seem crooked ; and when we look at 
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A case of ignorance, violence death 

in the city of New York, which should not ge unrbuked Be aT 

it appears that Dr. nter was called to 
Mrs. Cozzens, After removing the placenta, under the 

— that something still required removal, he exerted himself for 


acquisition of fo of Sn whe s wheels His 
the chamber of sickness, they have a patronage which leads to wealth, 
the of We deem it of importance to 
the practice of obstetrics, since it has become notorious that a hor- 

mee who have not a siagle claim 

attainment. Hundreds of women are hurried 
out of oe ee by these speculators on life, though the community oaly 
hear of an vated case. 


16h 
a the shortest, notwithstanding our experience to the . 
The Divine Architect has formed every seuse| perfect in itself, and inde- 
pendent of any other. . 
(To be continued.) 
fernal task by tearing out her uterus. She died under his hands, a mar- 
tyr to his empirical practice. : 
There are, in the city of Boston, practitioners of midwifery, who, if 
closely pressed, would be found as grossly ignorant of anatomy as the 
murderous Hunter. And it is well understood, too, that some of them 
Mould be, by way lorsement, by a who is entstely 
t to decide, puts the at rest even when they Be 
in a land of civilization, while the learned’ @re viewed with dsumaee =” 
often with hatred. 


2 Medical Intelligence. 
» Prepared Groats.—Whatever is of consequence to the comfort or even 
convenience of the sick, is also of consequence to the physician. Mr. 
Preston, a druggist, at No. 70 Federal street, Boston, an excellent chemist 
and a deserving citizen, has prepared groats for making pure gruel in the 
shortest time. But this is not the greatest advantage arising from the new 
mode of preparing the article; there is a guarantee that it is just what 
the envelope declares—“ recommended for making a delicate, nourishing 
gruel, not liable to turn sour on the stomach—all crude and indigestible 
} erage being removed by the peculiar mode of preparation.” Phy 
Jans can order it from almost any apothecary’s shop throughout the coun- 
st Usually the market has been supplied from Eu with an article 
ich becomes old, and in many instances wholly unfit for use, by the 
time it is carried to the bedside of patients. Mr. Preston’s has 
poh 2 sed being actually good and fresh, and therefore to be relied up- 
on at all times. 


Willoughby Medical College.—The followi nt of the annual 
commencement of the Willoughby Medical in Cuyahoga Co., 
Ohio, is from the Cleveland Herald and Gazette. 
The annual commencement of this institution was held at the Co on 
the 26th of February, and the degree of Doctor of Medicine was 
on the following gentlemen. Their inaugural dissertations are annexed. 
W. H. Fox, of Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, on Cold and Tepid Bathing ; J. 
W. Henderson, of Cuyahoga Co. Ohio, on Anatomical Education; A. 
McFarland, of Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, on Purgatives; J. A. Sayles, of 
Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, on Dysentery ; J. M. Johnson, of Geauga Co., Ohio, 
on Appidum Acrosticoides ; W. S. Streeter, of Portage Co., Ohio, on Cause 
and Effect; Henry Spellman, of Medina Co., Ohio, on Hepatica acuta ; 
Elisworth Rose, of Erie Co.,N. Y.,on Cynanche Trachealis. 
After the reading of the theses by the candidates, and the con the 
with the ee of the ree by the President of the insti- 
tution, Professor Delamater add the graduates in an able, eloquent 
_ and appropriate manner. While he depicted in an impressive form the 
highly responsible duties of the profession they had embraced, with the many 
yo prance which presented themselves of doing good in the practice of 
ir avocation ; he also held up to their view a strong picture of the hos- 
tile and uncourteous conduct of practitioners towards each other, as being 
one of the main props of empiricism ; at the same time advising them 
against such an illiberal course. He also urged, in a mild and affectionate 
manner, the necessity of their being followers of Him who spoke as never 
man spoke, and following out his noble example of ameliorating the condition 
of the distressed, and soothing pain and woe wherever it existed ; while 
he hoped, by their strict moral intercourse with mankind, they might raise 
the of the medical profession to that elevation which it se justly 
merits. 
The medical profession of this section of country will soon feel 
the beneficial influence of this school in the mr acer of medical 
literature. The high literary and scientific acquirements of the present 


der in establishing » medical school'in our 
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J Medical Miscellany.—At Newburn, N. C., where the varioloid has been 
4 prevailing, there has been one death only.—Maryland has enacted a law 


Smith for that purpose.—In 
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wood Smith, of Southampton, England, has completely embalmed the 
body of the celebrated a Bentham, who bequ his body to Dr. 
818 a mad dog was necessarily slain in the 
chamber of a house inthe Shaker village, near Pittsfield, Mass. About 
of blood, for security, was buried at the foot of a pear tree, in 
cc aidkichslenpelia began to wither. Some of the small roots 
were supposed to have been wounded, and the poison carried into the cir- 
culation of the tree.—The catalogue of the medical department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, contains 202 names.—Maryland, by an act 
of the legislature, has appropriated $40,000 for the endowment of a luna- 
tic asylum.—Dr. Christison’s treatise on ular regeneration of the 
kidneys, and its connection with dropsy, i tion and other diseases, 
is in process of publication in the American Medical Library.—Dr. Mor- 
ton’s great work on American skulls may be expected soon.—A physician 
is to be elected in June, for the city institutions at South Boston.—M. 
Bulard, the experimenter on wad cng gs invited a congress of physi- 
cians from all countries, to assemble at Malta, to agree upon a universal 
system of quarantine. We are translating his bulletin.—The process for 
embalming dead bodies or parts of animals, by the injection of a liquor, 
in England, is considered a great and important discovery.—Dr. Tootha- 
ker’s tooth instrument is getting into favor; it is a capital instrument, a 
cheap, too. It may be found at Bgewer’s, No. 92 Washington street,— 
Searlet fever is mortally prevalent;'as usual, in many places, south and 
west, | 
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To Coragsronpents.—A number of communications are crowded out of thie 
number. Among them are the following: On the use of Fowler’s Solution in 
Scarlatina; New Method of filling decayed Teeth; Orthopedic Institution ; 
Medical [nquiries ; Ergot in Parturition; Scarlet Fever ; and Case of Tetanus. 


Dixo,—in Kingston, N. J., Ba M.D., 32.—In St. Crviz, Philemon 
Baker, M.D., Assistant Surgeon in USN avy, 24. , 


Whole nember of deaths in Boston for the week ending April 13, 37. 24—females, 
Of cousumption, 6—worms, 2—hooping l—conv l—w 2—-drowned, 
ty, of the lungs, a—spoplexy, age, of the braia, 

fever, 1—iufeatile, 1—eachexia, 1—lnflammetion of the stomach, 1—stillborn, 7.” 


sel 


practitioner with advaatage. 
BROADERS & CO., 120 Washington street, Boston. 
BROWN'S PATENT SELF-INJECTING APPARATUS. | 
mont, which is for sale ot bis No. ai Washington street, of if 
cians woald ex inne the of ite construction, t wonld appreciate its usefulness, and 
would p:ubdibly be induced recuinmend it very ally in their Physicians. druggias, 
superiority 
Geudyear'’s tadia. 
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nad the of doston, are particu in tw look inte 

the iavgentur’s ner instru nent, as it nov hes the advantage of new 

Feb. 6—euply 


PRIVATE MEDICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Te subscribers are associated fur the pu evurse uf medical i 
Theie pupiis will have lar access tu the medical and surgical practice of the 
erat hey will be admitted, ales, co the practice of the House of Correction, whichcen- 
Stratly presents a large nuaber of i.aportant eases, and where opportunities will be aGorded fer ac- 
q@tiriag a practical knowledge of compounding and dispensing medicines. They w 
with opportunities for the study of Practical Anatomy, not in to any in the countcy. Te the 
pupils, particularly to those in the last year of their professional studies, facilities will be affoscded for 
acquiring a personal acquaintance with private medical and obstetric practice. Insteuction by exami- 
nations ur lectares will be given in the different branches of medical studies, during the intesval be- 
Books, and a recom be fuen 


&e.; and 
lessor ta the editar of the Journal, post-paid. 
TO HEYSICI ANS. 
he may: a large: 


OUPLINES OF THE OF 
on in Health in Disease, in 3 Parts. Joseph 
: A. Gallup, M.D., author Sketches of Epidemic Disssscs in the Btate of Vormon late Professor of 
Theory aud Practice in the Vermont y Of Medicine, and of the Clinical School of Mediston 
ew York, &c. vols. Svo., pp. 676. 
re 
fa 
e 
= 
WALTER CRABBING, 
a SITUATION. 
same as for newspaper. | 


